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THE NEW FREEDOM IN COMMERCE 

THE tariff act of 191 3 marked an apparent turning point 
in our trade policy. For half a century the United 
States had steadily increased the solidity of its pro- 
tective walls. Each successive tariff revision saw some rates 
raised in order to give American producers a firmer hold on 
the rich American market. 1 The late Professor Sumner, indeed, 
was wont to complain that the discovery of a mine of any new 
metal was a disaster, because it meant new duties and higher 
prices. 2 We cut some rates at almost every revision, but gen- 
erally these reductions were mere paper ones, the new rates 
being no less effective for purposes of restriction than were 
the old. It is hard to find an instance since the Civil War 
where duties have been materially reduced in the face of ex- 
tensive imports competing with American goods. 

We have been consistently and uncompromisingly protective. 
Our theory has been that if an American wanted to make any- 
thing under the sun, he ought to have a tariff high enough to 
make it profitable. 3 Further, we have maintained that every 
such duty was " good for business," and therefore good for labor. 
Such a policy was possible so long as our manufacturers were 
kept busy trying to occupy our domestic market, while our 
farmers, rendered invincible by our virgin soil, could profitably 
dump on the world market a huge surplus of cheaply grown 
agricultural produce. Today these conditions have changed, 
and our new tariff, it is believed, marks a consequent change in 
trade policy, in all probability a permanent one. 

1 Compare the history of the duties on woolens, fine cottons, silks, glass, earthenware 
and china, and cutlery, for example. 

'Compare the history of the duties on ores and manufactures of lead, copper, nickel, 
tungsten and other alloy metals. 

'Senator Aldrich, in the tariff debate of 1909, for example, said: "If it was 
necessary to equalize the conditions, and to give the American producer a fair chance 
for competition, other things being equal, of course, I would vote for 300 per cent 
as cheerfully as I would for 50." — Congressional Record, May 17, 1909, p. 21S2. 
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Its proponents, frankly aiming at a pure revenue system, have 
inaugurated a change in fiscal policy comparable in importance 
with the repeal of the British Corn Laws. Yet the beginnings 
were made all but unnoticed. Business men, for two genera- 
tions taught to believe prosperity absolutely dependent on high 
duties, gave tariff revision little attention. The business 
community, broadly speaking, was indifferent in the face of 
real and radical tariff reduction; and, outside the circle of inter, 
ested politicians, there has been surprisingly little tendency to 
blame such revision for the slackening of industrial activity that 
followed it. This fact augurs well for the permanency of the 
new policy, and gives ground for the belief that the tariff ques- 
tion may recede into the background of public attention, where 
by reason of its comparative unimportance it properly belongs. 

The United States has been transformed with astonishing 
rapidity from an agricultural to an industrial state, with a sur- 
plus of manufactured products for export. The Payne-Aldrich 
act gave practically no recognition to this transformation, which 
had occurred largely since the Dingley act was passed in 1897. 
From 1899 to 1909, the value of our manufactured products, 
according to the census returns, increased from $13,000,000,000 
to $20,672,000,000, or 58 per cent. Exports of manufactures, 
excluding foodstuffs, in the same period rose from $380,000,- 
000 to $671,000,000, or 77 percent.' From 1909 to 1913, 
manufactured exports increased to $1,187,000,000, a further 
gain of 77 per cent. The figures for 1909, however, are almost 
a hundred millions below the normal. Taking 1908 instead, 
a gain of 99 per cent from 1899 to 1908 is followed by an 
increase of 58 per cent from 1908 to 1913 ; or in figures, a 
gain of $371,000,000 in the first nine years and of $436,000,000 
in the second five. We exported in 19 13 more than three times 
the value of manufactures that left our ports in 1899, and the 
growth is proceeding at an increasing rate. 

'Commerce and Navigation, 1912, p. 37. The figures of exports are notoriously 
incomplete and unreliable, depending as they do on the accuracy of manifests fur- 
nished by exporters. But as there is no reason for assuming that the degree of under- 
statement varies greatly from time to time, the accuracy of the comparison is not 
invalidated. 
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To anyone even slightly familiar with trade conditions these 
figures furnish confirmation of a fact already well known — that 
American manufacturers are turning rapidly to the foreign mar- 
ket to take a substantial fraction of their wares. The Steel Cor- 
poration, for example, in 191 2 sent abroad 18 per cent of its 
entire shipments of rolled steel and other finished products, and 
in 191 3, 15 per cent. On a tonnage basis its foreign business 
in finished and semi-finished steel products is about a fifth as 
large as its domestic trade. 1 Of course the corporation is our 
chief exporter of steel products, but among makers of machinery 
there are concerns whose foreign business makes up a far larger 
proportion of their total trade. 

The increase in manufactured exports, it should be observed, 
is not confined to two or three articles, but is spread over a large 
part of the industrial field, though some branches, such as tex- 
tiles and glass, show but small absolute increase during the past 
decade. Broadly speaking, American manufacturers have dis- 
covered during the last fifteen years that they can do business 
in the world market in those lines of production where cheap 
material, mass production, and continual improvement of ma- 
chinery are the conditions of success. Of manufactured exports 
(excluding foodstuffs) totaling a value of $1,020,000,000 in 
1912, no less than $432,000,000 worth were sold in Europe, 
where our chief industrial rivals enjoy advantages in freight rates 
and tariffs, to say nothing of proximity and acquaintance with 
market conditions. Canadian tariff rates run up to 35 per cent, 
and the British producer enjoys a preference equal to a third of 
those rates, yet in face of this preference we have continued to 
ship to Canada three-fifths or more of all her imports. Our 
exports to Canada (prevailingly manufactures) have risen from 
$88,000,000 in 1899 to $415,000,000 in 191 3. In the last 
three years we have sold Canada more than a billion dollars' 
worth of goods. Such facts indicate a remarkable increase in 
the power of American manufacturers to compete on even terms 
with foreigners. 

By contrast, our exports of crude foodstuffs have been dimin- 

1 Report for 1913, p. 26. 
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ishing. Despite rising prices, their value has fallen from an 
abnormal maximum of $305,000,000 in 1898 to $100,000,000 
in 1912, rising again to $185,000,000 in 1913. The continually- 
increasing output of our farms scarcely keeps pace with the 
growing demands of our hungry city population. Though the 
agricultural revolution so rapidly going forward under the leader- 
ship of the state universities and agricultural colleges is already 
increasing the product of our farms, it is by applying science 
in a varied agriculture, and not by robbing the soil to grow 
wheat. There is good reason to believe that for the immediate 
future, while the new Canadian lands hold out, it will be cheaper 
for us to get part of our wheat supply from across the border, 
while our farmers grow more profitable crops. Exploitative 
agriculture in the Mississippi valley is rapidly coming to an end ; 
with it the old balance of productive forces is passing. 

Our imports of crude materials for use in manufacturing, 
which were valued at but $209,000,000 in 1899, rose to $633, 
000,000 in 191 3, constituting by value 30 and 35 per cent of total 
imports in the respective years. About one-fifth of the materials 
imported in 191 3 were dutiable. Increasingly our manufac- 
turers need and will need foreign markets, materials and food. 
They and their employees constitute a steadily growing propor- 
tion of the voting population. The probable consequences for 
tariff policy are obvious. 

The economic transformation has undoubtedly been the 
underlying cause of our change of policy; but certain other 
influences contributed, notably the rise of prices and the un- 
popularity of trusts. The Bureau of Labor's index number 
shows a 78 per cent rise in the price of raw commodities from 
1896 to 191 2, a rise of 44 per cent in manufactured goods, and 
49 per cent in all commodities. The influence of the tariff on 
prices in America is of course exerted chiefly on manufactured 
goods, and the world-wide rise of prices was continuous during 
the whole life of the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich tariffs. It re- 
quires no profound logic to discover that those tariffs were not 
" the cause " of rising prices. But popular logic is seldom pro- 
found, and the Democrats, after a generation of ill-luck, found 
the fortune of economic change at last playing into their hands. 
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Ever since the Civil War they had been preaching the doc- 
trine that protection causes high prices. For thirty years, 
prices, from causes unconnected with the tariff, went down, and 
their preaching was vain. But when the cost of living rose by 
half within a decade, the preachers gained an audience, though 
they deserved it no better and no worse than before. Between 
1904 and 191 2 public attention was largely called to the abuses 
of railroads and trusts, and to many other evils, but conspicu- 
ously not to the tariff. Nevertheless the people quietly made 
up their minds to see if lower duties would not mean lower 
prices. 

Popular feeling against the trusts strengthened this determi- 
nation. The new era of combination beginning in 1898 was 
followed by increased control over prices. Cases of monopo- 
listic exaction were numerous ; profits, gathered into great 
masses by consolidation of properties, became spectacular. 
Under monopoly, tariff rates evidently contribute to high 
prices, and the ordinary business practice of making lower- rates 
for export than for domestic business, when employed by a 
wicked trust, gave added point to the charge of price exaction 
through the tariff. The report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in submitting the new bill on April 21, 191 3, contained 
a frightful list of no less than 224 combinations, controlling 
4400 plants and capitalized at more than $8,000,000,000, that 
had grown up " during recent years." As the earliest of them 
was formed in 1 860, and as twenty-seven of them antedate the 
Dingley act, the report modestly refrains from giving the last 
two Republican tariffs the entire credit for their growth. When 
the public is hostile to trusts, however, and trusts are supposed 
to be the chief beneficiaries of the tariff, the tariff is likely to 
suffer. 

Resentment at undesirable labor and social conditions like- 
wise played its part. A public with conscience made sensitive 
to privilege and labor exploitation was in no mood to bear with 
equanimity the revelations of the Pittsburgh survey, the Law- 
rence strike, or other similar disclosures in highly protected 
industries. If a tariff, defended chiefly on the ground of its 
benefits to American labor, could show no better fruits than 
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these, then in a time of willingness to try new things the voter 
was ready to make trial of lower duties. The aroused passion 
for social justice played into the hands of tariff reformers, who 
offered one concrete and immediately practicable thing to do. 

Further, the rapid spread of the conservation idea had helped 
make unpopular the duties on timber, lumber, coal, ores — in 
short, on all materials which the popular imagination had come 
to conceive as liable to early exhaustion. The eagerness of 
the newspapers for free print-paper, pulp and pulp wood helped 
give currency to this idea, by means of which tariff reduction 
tied itself up with forward-looking " progressive " thought. 

Against the powerful economic and political opposition to 
high duties engendered by these forces, effective resistance was 
no longer possible ; for in the minds of many stout defenders 
of protection, other issues had become more important. A gen- 
eration ago a solid manufacturing interest, with a strong labor 
vote behind it, stood sturdily for higher rates wherever com- 
petition was real. Side by side with it stood the northern far- 
mer, chiefly in loyalty to an ancient tradition, occasionally out 
of a direct financial interest. But now the manufacturers' pha- 
lanx was broken. Representatives of important manufacturing 
districts in New England and the middle states stood at the front 
demanding lower duties. Their constituents, completely pos- 
sessed of the home market, now wanted duties removed on food 
and materials, in order to lower producing costs and thus to ob- 
tain their share of the world market. In the Canadian reciproc- 
ity discussion of 191 1 they served notice on their one-time 
allies, the farmers, that the old partnership was dissolved, and 
that now when the food duties were at last possibly going to 
benefit some of the farmers and to impose some burden on the 
manufacturers, the latter proposed to be rid of them. Small 
wonder that the farmers' representatives complained bitterly 
that after they had paid the piper for fifty years, he now de- 
clined to play their tune. Ever since the Dolliver-LaFollette 
combination broke loose from " standpat " leading strings in the 
making of the Payne-Aldrich law, the farmers' ranks have been 
wavering and breaking. " Once the American farmer finds 
that protection is not for him, the end of protection will quickly 
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come. Ten million votes are cast by American farmers." Thus 
wrote the secretary of the American Tariff League during the 
reciprocity discussion. 1 His words are in process of fulfilment 
sooner than he anticipated. 

The inevitability of tariff revision was recognized by both 
great parties in their platforms in 1908; but while the Demo- 
crats wanted to lower rates, the Republicans wanted to keep 
them up. Accordingly they once more tried the familiar 
plan of lowering only superfluous rates and raising duties on 
competitive articles such as fine cottons, cutlery and men's 
gloves. Blind to the signs of the times, they allowed President 
Taft to obtain only by a back-door device the tariff board which 
he wished to establish as a second line of defence. With the 
disaster of 1910, the high-protectionists saw a new light. A 
tariff board forever studying the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad suddenly became the chief object 
of their solicitude and the only means of saving the country 
from industrial disaster due to ignorant tariff-tinkering. How- 
ever excellent the idea of a non-partisan tariff commission 
may be — and its virtues have been grossly exaggerated — the 
actual purpose of the friends of protection in their anxiety for 
a tariff board was a purely obstructive one, though they often 
failed to realize it. How effective for that purpose such a body 
may be in the hands of an executive who honestly believes in 
keeping up duties, President Taft clearly showed by his vetoes 
of the tariff measures passed by the 62d Congress, which were 
returned with the simple comment that they were not based on 
the tariff board's findings. 

The "true theory" of protection, discovered in 1908 — that 
tariff rates should equal the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad, plus a reasonable profit to the domestic pro- 
ducer — was likewise designed as a means of saving the existing 
protective structure. It has often been declared, and proved, 
economically absurd ; but its sanction was pragmatic, not log- 
ical. Tariff boards and theories of protection alike, however, 
are helpless before the pressure of economic development. 

1 Quoted in Congressional Record, July 25, 1913, p. 3044. 
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The Democrats came to full power and responsibility on 
March 4, 191 3, pledged to 

the immediate downward revision of the existing high and, in many 
cases, prohibitive duties, insisting that material reductions be speedily 
made upon the necessaries of life. Articles entering into competition 
with trust-controlled products and articles of American manufacture 
which are sold abroad more cheaply than at home should be put upon 
the free list .... We favor the ultimate attainment of the principles 
we advocate by legislation that will not injure or destroy legitimate 
industry .... We appeal to the American people to support us in 
our demand for a tariff for revenue only. 1 

The party leaders had already made clear their theory of a 
" competitive " tariff, which was now reasserted : 

When the tariff rates balance the difference in cost at home and 
abroad, including an allowance for the difference in freight rates, the 
tariff must be competitive , and from that point downward to the lowest 
tariff that can be levied it will continue to be competitive to a greater 
or less extent. 2 

It is easy to point out, as Professor Emery has done,3 that in 
logical strictness this theory requires just as microscopic a deter- 
mination of costs as does the Republican doctrine; but again 
the logic yields to the facts. The Democratic leaders wanted 
to revise the tariff downward ; the Republicans did not. What 
Mr. Underwood and his colleagues sought was essentially a 
maximum beyond which duties should not go. Common sense, 
economic theory and business experience alike led them to 
believe that if their duties were anywhere within reasonable 
distance of that maximum, no American establishment that 
deserved to live was going to succumb. They sought in every 
case a duty that would let the foreigner into our market, not 
one that would keep him out, and they held that it was not 
necessary to use instruments of precision to determine in each 
case at exactly what point the duty should stand. If they shall 

1 Democratic platform, 1912. 

1 Report of Committee on Ways and Means, April 21, 1913, p. xvii. 

3 Yale Review, January, 1913. 
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ultimately succeed only in helping the country get rid of the 
notion, which seems to have been gaining ground in late years, 
that there is an exact adjustment of duties which will put 
domestic and foreign producers on an absolutely equal footing, 
they will have done something worth while. 

The Democratic theory does not call for a microscopic deter- 
mination of money costs, even if domestic producers are to be 
treated with tenderness. Some knowledge of the range of 
costs is indeed desirable ; but far more important than a knowl- 
edge of the mere fact that a certain American industry is be- 
hind its foreign competitors is a knowledge of the reasons for 
such backwardness. Further, a mere study of export and im- 
port figures furnishes a considerable part of the data required 
for adjusting a revenue tariff. The pursuit of costs is a will-o'- 
the-wisp, leading nowhere ; but if imports are nil, rates must 
be lowered in order to get any revenue. The first steps in re- 
duction are sometimes difficult, hecause a high rate may have 
been serving as a crutch to industrial cripples, whose cries are 
sometimes agonizing. Once let the principle of revenue, and 
not protection, be established, and the cripple will seek a sur- 
geon rather than a crutch. 

The legislative history of the Underwood bill demands little 
notice, though two of its features deserve attention. First, its 
rates were fixed on the basis of unusually complete information, 
obtained in connection with the investigations of the tariff board 
much despised by the Democrats, the Canadian reciprocity dis- 
cussion, the vetoed bills of the 626 Congress, the investigations 
and the extensive hearings of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. The utter disagreement under these conditions as to 
what are proper rates simply illustrates again the futility of the 
notion so sedulously cultivated of late in many quarters, that 
there can be a "scientific" solution of the tariff problem, 
based solely on ascertained facts, and not on the preconceptions 
and interests of the tariff makers. What the pleaders for " sci- 
entific " tariff-making always really want is the prestige of non- 
partisan scientific support for their own pet arrangement of rates 
— and facts can be found in abundance to support almost any 
arrangement, provided only it has existed long enough. 
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Second, the remarkable party discipline and the skilful politi- 
cal leadership of the President and his colleagues resulted in the 
making of a more consistent bill than could reasonably have been 
expected. The iron-bound rule of the caucus prevented the 
selfishness of individual members from gnawing the bill to 
pieces bit by bit. The President's promptness in calling Con- 
gress together, his appearance in person before that body, his 
sense of the spectacular fighting value of " principles," leading 
him to insist on free sugar and wool, his conferences with re- 
calcitrant members, and his lobby pronouncement, which sent 
his opponents scurrying to cover, all helped on the passage of 
the measure. 

After a month's consideration, the bill was passed by the 
House, practically as framed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reducing the rates from an average of about 40 per cent 
on dutiable imports to an estimated average of 29.6 per cent. 
The Senate considered the bill for four months, and for the 
first time in a generation, along with some increases, made real 
and important reductions. The conference committee, after 
two weeks' hard work, in general adopted the low rates of both 
House and Senate bills. Yet the measure as signed by President 
Wilson on October 3, 191 3, carried rates that averaged 35.7 
per cent on dutiable imports during the first eight months of 
1914. 

Mere average rates mean nothing, and even particular rates 
taken alone mean little enough. Far more important are the 
principles discernible in the bill. First of all, not only does the 
act frankly reverse the policy of a half century, substituting 
revenue for protection as the primary aim ; but by introducing 
a graded income tax it paves the way for further reduction of 
indirect tariff taxation whenever desired. While the income 
tax is primarily a concession to the demands of "social jus- 
tice," its imposition introduces a flexible element that will 
make it unnecessary to change the tariff every time that indus- 
trial fluctuation disturbs the balance of federal finance. 

In the rates themselves, six principles can be discovered, 
some of which were explicitly avowed, some not. First, a rea- 
sonable effort was made to free foodstuffs and the raw materi- 
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als of manufacture — under our conditions a sensible and states- 
manlike aim to strive for. Second, duties were either abolished 
or sharply cut on goods which we export largely. This una- 
vowed principle has no political value, but much economic use- 
fulness. Only low rates here can secure any revenue, and high 
ones can serve only to aid monopoly exaction. Third, an 
avowed attempt was made to reduce or remit duties on trust- 
controlled products. Whatever its political worth, this is a 
thoroughly impracticable principle of tariff reduction. Fourth, 
higher rates were laid on luxuries than on necessities. This 
also is good politics, and within narrow limits, may work prac- 
tically. Fifth, articles not imported at all generally suffered 
reductions. Sixth, all reductions were limited by the platform 
pledge not to injure any legitimate industry, though the ques- 
tion of legitimacy was sometimes puzzling, and it is probably 
cold comfort to the Louisiana cane grower to learn that his 
industry is not legitimate in our climate. 

The free listing of foodstuffs is for the present chiefly impor- 
tant in its abandonment of the pretence of agricultural protec- 
tion, though its ultimate results may be a good deal wider. 
The most important food products going to the free list were 
wheat and wheat flour; 1 corn and corn meal; rye and rye flour; 
meats, including fresh beef, veal, mutton, lamb and pork ; bacon, 
hams and preserved meats; food animals, including cattle, 
sheep and hogs ; fresh fish ; milk, cream and eggs ; lard and 
lard products; potatoes;* salt; biscuits and bread. Oats still 
carry an inconsistent duty of 6 cents, and barley pays 1 5 cents. 
Important staple foods that still pay duty are macaroni, 1 cent 
a pound; rice, from i to 1 cent; oatmeal, 30 cents a hundred; 
butter, 2i cents a pound ; poultry, live, 1 cent, dead, 2 cents ; 
cheese, 20 per cent; vegetables, 15 per cent. For all the small 
revenue involved, these duties might have been completely 
abolished, but too much cannot be expected in a first measure. 

1 A proviso imposing a duty of ten cents a bushel on wheat and flour coming from 
any country imposing a duty on like products from this country was of course intend- 
ed to make Canada take off her duties, thus helping the American miller to get into 
the Canadian market. 

2 With a 10 per cent retaliatory duty proviso, as in the case of wheat. 
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The cutting throughout the schedule was sharp, half or more of 
the Payne rates being frequently removed. 

In fruits and nuts, however, where imports are considerable, 
and where therefore a good deal of the duty is presumably 
added to the price, the cutting was less sharp. Apples, peaches, 
quinces, cherries, plums and pears pay 10 cents a bushel; figs 
and raisins, 2 cents a pound ; dates, plums and prunes, I cent ; 
grapes, 25 cents a cubic foot; pineapples in bulk, $6 a thou- 
sand. These duties range from half the Payne rates upward. 
Nuts were cut even less. Some little revenue is derived from 
tropical products, and certain of these articles may have been 
considered luxuries; but here, if anywhere, there was lost an 
opportunity to reduce the cost of living, be it never so slightly. 
That there was little protective sentiment back of the action is 
evidenced by the treatment of lemons, which had been singled 
out for special favor by the Act of 1909, and which had a skil- 
ful lobby putting forward a plausible plea for the protection of 
a promising young California infant against the pauper labor of 
Sicily. Congress replied by cutting the rate on lemons ruth- 
lessly by about two-thirds the Payne rate to exactly the same 
point with other citrus fruit. That body was apparently un- 
willing to swell further the value of California fruit lands by 
guaranteeing the whole eastern market to the western grower. 

The free listing of materials had been going on for a long 
time, but the new measure took another long step in the direc- 
tion already traveled. Wool of course furnished the test case, 
becoming free on December 1, 191 3, while the new woolen 
duties went into effect on January 1, 19 14. In the textile 
schedules, wool wastes, flax, both dressed and undressed, hemp 
and tow were made free, the century-long and unavailing 
attempt to persuade the American farmer to grow these fibers 
being given up. In addition, the textile manufacturers got the 
right to import free dyewoods that had been crushed or ground. 
Why they were not given dyeing materials free outright is 
hard to understand. The leather industry got all tanning 
materials free, but had to grant free leather to the shoe and 
harness makers, who in turn lost what little protection they had. 
The most important branches of this industry therefore stand 
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on a free-trade basis. Schedule D (wood and manufacturers 
of wood) was all but wiped out. Logs and round unmanufac- 
tured timber were already free ; the new free list contains all 
ordinary kinds of timber and lumber, including sawed boards, 
planks and deals, laths, pickets, staves and shingles — the last 
notwithstanding loud outcries from northwestern shingle mills. 
The building industry also got free cement. Whatever aid the 
seaboard manufacturer may get through diminished cost of con- 
struction materials (and it is likely to be extremely little) may 
be set off against his own loss of protection. Not only are 
paper stock, pulp-wood and wood-pulp free — the passage of the 
reciprocity act, it will be remembered, had freed Canadian pulp 
irrespective of Canadian ratification — but the newspapers now 
get free print-paper valued at not above 2\ cents a pound. 
Charcoal and boneblack were made free to the sugar refiners, 
and borax comes in free. The motion-picture makers get un- 
exposed films free. More important in these days of good 
roads are free asphaltum and bitumen, which had paid about 
35 per cent on our large imports from Trinidad Lake. Coal 
(both bituminous and anthracite) and coke were freed, a meas- 
ure of interest especially to the New England manufacturer. 
Schedule C (metals) contains some of the most striking changes 
of this sort, thanks largely to the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee. Antimony, iron and tungsten-bearing ores and bauxite 
(the basis of aluminum) are made free. Ferromanganese, pig 
iron, iron in slabs, blooms or other forms less finished than 
bars, steel ingots, blooms and slabs, and scrap iron and steel 
are all free-listed, together with a considerable number of fin- 
ished products. The various alloy steels, however, continue to 
pay duty, though at the reduced rate of 1 5 per cent. What- 
ever its mistakes and inconsistencies, the law has done a good 
deal toward giving our manufacturers free materials, thus help- 
ing to put them on a basis of world trade and not mere pro- 
vincial trade. A number of other materials not made free had 
their duties sharply reduced; such, for example, are lead and 
zinc ores, china and other clays, mica and flaxseed oil. 

The same fact of world trade found recognition in the free 
listing of a considerable number of our important exports. 
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Here may be mentioned agricultural implements, rails, cash 
registers, linotypes and all typesetting machines, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters, shoe machinery, barb wire, fence wire, 
leather, boots and shoes. The radical cutting of rates through- 
out the metal schedule may be said to find its sanction largely 
in the extensive exports of these products that have grown up 
in recent years. Our total imports of pig, bar, hoop, band and 
scroll iron, ingots, plates and sheets of all kinds, wire and wire 
manufactures of all sorts in 191 2 were worth less than $6,000, 
000, while exports were valued at $62,000,000. In face of 
such figures it required no profound statesmanship to cut the 
rates, which had run all the way from 7 per cent up to 50 per 
cent or more, to a maximum of 15 per cent. The iron and 
steel men themselves in the hearings again and again admitted 
that they needed no protection under existing busy conditions ; 
they were driven to the lame defence that when the European 
situation changed, her producers would dump their surplus 
here. Successive revisions since the Civil War had pretty regu- 
larly seen rates reduced in the iron and steel schedule; the 
Underwood act simply carried nearer to completion the work 
of its Republican predecessors. The inevitable logic of indus- 
trial development has all but abolished protective duties on 
crude and semi-finished iron and steel products. The same 
process was earlier completed with petroleum and copper, and 
the present law practically completes it with packing-house 
products, flour, print-paper and the heavier leather products. 
It may be seen working itself out in rubber manufactures, pho- 
tographic goods, automobiles, machinery of almost all sorts, 
and even the coarser textiles. In every one of these categories 
the rates of the Underwood bill represent marked reductions on 
those of its predecessor, which likewise generally showed lower 
rates than the Dingley act on these items. 

In this connection the much-vaunted striking at trust products 
should be noted. Except biscuits, not a single one is free-listed 
except those that are extensively exported, and with the rather 
striking exception of aluminum, non-exportable trust products 
are conspicuous chiefly by their absence from the list of articles 
whose rates are severely cut. This shows no necessary lack of 
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sincerity in our Democratic statesmen's professed abhorrence of 
combinations ; they have given abundant evidence of the reality 
of their feelings. Their moderation does indicate this: if busi- 
ness is not to be injured, one cannot safely strike at the trust 
dragon with the sword of tariff revision unless he dwells in a 
fastness where the foreigner cannot injure him ; if such is his 
lair, evidently no brandishing of that sword will kill him. We 
cannot make the foreigner settle our trust problem. 

The attempt to assess higher rates on luxuries than on neces- 
sities, likewise conspicuously avowed, has little significance. It 
helps explain the increase in certain rates and the maintenance 
of others. If our producers of luxuries are notably inferior to 
their foreign rivals, or if, as is often the case, the luxuries are 
specialties, then high rates may yield large revenue. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is in the standard manufactures of general con- 
sumption that American producers generally excel. Therefore 
it is easy to make up such a table as was presented in the re- 
port of the Committee on Ways and Means, showing sharp re- 
ductions on necessaries and lesser cuts on luxuries. So far as 
possible, the framers of the measure seem to have made an 
honest effort to tax necessaries more lightly than luxuries, but 
the determining consideration in the majority of cases was neces- 
sarily the comparative efficiency of American and foreign 
producers. Automobiles will serve as an illustration. As a 
plaything of the wealthy they must pay heavy duties. In 
191 2 we had exported nearly 22,000 of them, worth just 
under $1000 each, and imported 963, worth a little more than 
$2000 each. In other words, as the Ford Company declared 
in its brief to the Committee on Ways and Means, in cheap 
cars our industry leads the world, while we still import some 
high-grade cars, and doubtless should still continue to do so, no 
matter what they cost. Automobiles valued at $2000 or more 
were accordingly left at the old rate of 45 per cent ; cheaper 
ones were cut by a third to 30 per cent, and will undoubtedly 
suffer a further cut at the next revision. The plain, cheap car 
the American manufacturer makes for the million; the high- 
priced specialty car from Europe will sell here in small num- 
bers, no matter what the price; hence our virtuous distinction 
in rates between the two. 
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The reduction of rates wherever imports were nil may be 
seen from any comparison of the changes of rates with the im- 
port figures. Those who followed the hearings and debates on 
the measure became familiar with Mr. Underwood's expression, 
" a block in the tariff," which indicates well enough his view of 
" effective " protection and his feeling toward it. If what you 
want is revenue from imports, and if you do not have a shrink- 
ing fear of foreign, as opposed to domestic, competition, 
then such a block indicates a point in your tariff wall that must 
be lowered, even though you must do it with a jackscrew and 
not an ax, to employ the chairman's own picturesque phrase. 
Going through schedule after schedule, Mr. Underwood and 
his colleagues found hundreds of such points, and with honesty 
and good faith, so far as a layman can judge, they went to work 
lowering them to a level which they judged would bring imports 
where possible, without overwhelming reasonably efficient do- 
mestic producers. It was necessarily a rough-and-ready pro- 
cess ; mistakes were doubtless made by the score ; unexpected 
results have developed and will develop ; but it was the only 
way of lowering these sections of the protective wall. The very 
fact that such reductions have thus far proved, and will unques- 
tionably continue to prove, in a large proportion of cases, a 
matter of little practical significance, either in destroying our in- 
dustries, as people fear, or in reducing our prices, as they hope, 
cannot fail to contribute toward a sane view of the relatively 
small importance of the tariff, even in those business circles whose 
exaggerated faith in protection has been so largely responsible 
for the long continuance of our extreme system. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate these downward changes in detail, and they 
cannot be indicated otherwise ; for mere figures of averages tell 
nothing. Almost every schedule, except liquors and tobacco, 
offers numerous illustrations of reductions based on this revenue- 
competition principle ; and the textile schedules have been prac- 
tically rewritten on this basis. They had departed so far from 
it that the changes seem revolutionary ; yet the process of adjust- 
ment is going forward with surprisingly little difficulty on the 
whole. 

In the case of sugar, the Democrats, at the bidding of the 
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President, threw their principles to the wind. Here was the 
most important revenue-producing schedule in the whole tariff ; 
here was an industry, cane-growing in Louisiana, threatened 
with extinction, uneconomical to be sure, but quite as " legiti- 
mate" as a score of other industries that were tenderly treated ; 
here was a trust which favored rather than opposed the removal 
of the duty; here was a case in which it was questionable 
whether the saving of price to the consumer would be as great 
as the loss of revenue to the government. Yet a quarter of the 
duties were cut off, beginning March i, 1914, and the rest of 
the duties will be removed on May 1, 19 16. The only explana- 
tion seems to be that sugar offered a chance to reduce the cost 
of living, and the measure as a whole of course stood badly in 
need of help in redeeming that promise. 

The results of the measure, after a year's operation, are about 
what was expected by sane students of industrial affairs — mostly 
negative. As a revenue producer, the customs section of the 
law has done a trifle better than was expected by its friends. 
The European war has for the time being completely upset our 
foreign trade, and consequently no calculation can reasonably 
extend beyond August I . The original estimate of the first year's 
receipts under the Underwood law as first proposed was $267, 
000,000. In the ten months ending July 31, even in the face 
of dull business, customs receipts were at the rate of $275,000, 
000 a year, actual receipts being $229,461,967 as against $260, 
132,036 for the corresponding ten-months' period of 1912-13 
under the Dingley act. Free imports, which had made up 55.2 
per cent of the total in the first period, rose to 61.5 per cent in 
the second. What will probably surprise most observers is that 
the average rate paid on dutiable imports declined only from 
38.1 per cent to 37.1 per cent, and on all imports from 17.3 
per cent to 14.3 per cent. 

The total value of our imports for the fiscal year ending June 
31, 1914, was $1,893,925,657, as compared with $1,813,008, 
234 for the preceding year, while exports declined from $2, 
428,506,358 to $2,329,684,025. Hostile critics are trying to 
extract ammunition from these facts, but without much success. 
In the first place, the very purpose of the law was to facilitate 
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imports, and no one familiar with such affairs would expect a 
measure of this kind to exercise any appreciable influence on 
exports within a year, or indeed within a considerably longer 
period. Second, the figures evidence only the normal and ex- 
pected working of the measure, and give not so much as a sug- 
gestion that serious industrial disturbance is resulting. Third, 
all available evidence indicates that though the law has been 
working under conditions of dull business and not inconsider- 
able depression both at home and abroad, yet the process of 
adjustment to the new conditions has been going forward with 
comparative ease. 

Of the $80,000,000 increase in imports, $69,000,000 is ac- 
counted for by foodstuffs. Imports of partly manufactured 
materials fell off by about $30,000,000, while imports of manu- 
factures ready for consumption rose by $40,000,000. The 
increase in foodstuffs is so much clear gain. The great bulk of 
our imported foodstuffs consists of tropical products. Sugar, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, fruits, nuts and oils account for nearly 
three-fourths of the total value of $475,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year. The year's trade shows a significant and hopeful increase 
in other lines, however. Breadstuffs more than doubled, rising 
by $20,000,000 from the figures of 191 3. Much more signifi- 
cant and less accidental, imports of fresh meats, which had been 
so small as to have no separate category in 191 3, amounted to 
$17,000,000 in the past year, of which $15,424,000 was beef. 
It is easy to exaggerate the importance of these imports, which 
constitute but a drop in the bucket by comparison with our 
enormous meat consumption; yet in view of the decline in 
number of our cattle, less numerous now than a dozen years 
ago, it is distinctly encouraging to note this appreciable and 
rapidly growing import of a much-needed supply of fresh meat. 
No intelligent student of American agriculture seriously be- 
lieves that it can be injured by the freest possible competition 
with foreign production. Accordingly there is reason for solid 
satisfaction, in view of present high prices, in the year's in- 
creased imports of breadstuffs, meat, dairy products and cattle 
from $38,000,000 to $94,000,000. The new law cannot be 
given credit for the whole increase ; yet such a growth in the 
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first year of its operation is evidence enough, if any were 
needed, that our legislators acted wisely in opening our markets 
to what Canada and Argentina have to offer us. It is only to 
be regretted that the retaliatory provision still maintains a ten- 
cent tax on their wheat. 

A $30,000,000 decline in imports of partly manufactured 
goods indicates the same thing as the fall of $5 1 ,000,000 in 
exports of fully manufactured goods, namely, a state of dull 
business both at home and abroad; and no one has yet at- 
tempted to connect either phenomenon with our new tariff. 
The serious setback that Canada has suffered during the past 
year is alone sufficient to explain a large part of the decline in 
our exports, the total value of all goods shipped from the 
United States to that country falling off by no less than 
$70,000,000. 

All this, however, is beside the mark to the protectionist, 
who expected to see our manufactures ruined by a " flood of 
imports " under the reduced rates on manufactures. Suffice it 
to say once for all that the flood of imports has not come, and 
now that European industry is overwhelmed by war, evidently 
it cannot come. To be sure, imports of manufactures increased 
by $40,000,000 in a dull year; they had increased by $48, 
000,000 during the prosperous year 19 12— 13 under the Dingley 
act. When the increase of the last year is analyzed, particu- 
larly in connection with the condition of the industries affected, 
its terrors vanish. 

First and most conspicuous comes an increase of $18,000, 
OOO in imports of wool manufactures. The new rates on wool- 
ens, it will be remembered, did not go into effect till January 1 , 
raw wool having become free on December 1. Woolen manu- 
factures generally now pay 35 per cent, against an average rate 
of 83 per cent actually paid on all imports of woolens in IQI2 ; 
cloths, for example, in that year averaging 94.4 per cent and 
dress goods 99.7 per cent on their value. Here, if anywhere, 
accordingly, we may expect to find serious damage done. In 
the first seven months of 191 3 our imports of cloths were valued 
at $2,853,000; in the first seven months of 1914, at $10,879, 
OOO. Imports of dress goods for the corresponding periods 
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were $2,697,000 and $5,602,000. It is not strange that the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
should have announced lugubriously but triumphantly in its 
July issue that " reduced rates are transferring a part of the 
American market to Europe." The picture is not one of un- 
relieved woe, however. The very same issue of the Bulletin 
demonstrates that " imported fabrics are losing favor," and are 
selling only because they are cheap, and gives a considerable 
number of cases, supported by references to trade journals, to 
show the dissatisfaction occasioned by the inferior quality of 
foreign goods ; but it fails to show how such inferior cloths are 
to drive out the product of the American looms, now that the 
superiority of the latter is being discovered by actual test. 
After the tide of imports had been at flood for two months and 
a half, the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, in its issue of 
March 19, declared : " Instead of the condition of acute depres- 
sion foretold by those who could see only complete disruption 
of the industry, the great majority of our mills are operating 
full time with a full complement of help." 

Putting the matter to the statistical test, what are the facts? 
In 1909 our woolen manufacturers turned out a product valued 
at nearly $420,000,000. In this extraordinary year, the largest 
our woolen industry has ever known, when our wool consump- 
tion was 20 per cent higher than the average of the three years 
following, we grew 328,000,000 pounds of wool and imported 
(fiscal year 1909-10) 264,000,000 pounds. In the year end- 
ing June 30 last, with the menace of reduced rates over- 
hanging during the first half-year and with such rates actually 
in effect during the second, our production was 296,000,000 
pounds and our import was 246,000,000 pounds. The indi- 
cated consumption of raw wool for the past five years is as 
follows, in millions of pounds : 

1910 588 

1911-13 (average) 485 

1914 541 

If we take only the fine wools (omitting carpet wools, which 

are not here especially in question) the figures run thus: 1 

1 Figures from the annual wool review of the Bulletin of the National Association 
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1910 468 

1911-13 385 

I9'4 439 

It is to be observed, moreover, that two-thirds of the last 
fiscal year's wool imports came in during its latter half, follow- 
ing the reduction of the rate on fabrics that went into effect on 
January first. London in July reported wool prices there main- 
tained largely by the great quantities ordered for American 
mills, while wool prices here were on a level seldom exceeded 
in twenty years. 1 These are strange conditions for a ruined 
industry. 

Nor is this all. There have been during past months con- 
tinuous and undoubtedly justified complaints of dull business; 
but they are not peculiar to this country. The returns of idle 
and active machinery made to the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, moreover, while showing an increase of idle 
woolen spinning machinery from 22.7 per cent on December 
first to 25.8 per cent on June first, indicated a decrease of idle 
worsted spinning machinery from 26 per cent to 18. 1 per cent; 
of broad looms from 24.9 per cent to 24.6 per cent; of narrow 
looms from 27.2 per cent to 25 per cent; of carpet looms from 
32.1 per cent to 28.3 per cent; of woolen cards from 21.4 per 
cent to '19.4 per cent; and of worsted combs from 23.1 per 
cent to 15.5 percent. 2 Every kind of machinery except that 
for woolen spinning was more busily engaged in June than in 
December. Further, these percentages are scarcely as high as 
estimates appearing in the trade journals from English woolen 
centers, which were if anything better off than continental ones. 

Another interesting fact deserves notice. No sooner were 
the new rates in effect, with the industry on a free wool basis, 
than the American Woolen Company established a London 
agency with the avowed purpose of building up a foreign trade. 
The report of this company for 1913 says: " In view of the 
changed economic policy of the United States it has seemed 

of Wool Manufacturers, January 1914, except, imports for 1914, from Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance, June 1914. 

1 American Wool and Cotton Reporter, July 30, 1914. 

* Bulletin, July 1914, p 288. 
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necessary to avail ourselves to the fullest extent of all possible 
information and to ascertain definitely whether our excellent 
woolen fabrics can be sold in foreign countries." Mr. Wilson 
could scarcely have asked for a stronger testimonial for his policy. 
A moderate statement of the case concerning competition at 
home was that made by Mr. Andrew Adie, president of the 
United States Worsted Company, in the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter of January first : 

The consensus of opinion is that the American manufacturer in certain 
classes of goods will be able to hold his own against all comers, and 
especially will this be true of the best equipped mills, economically 
managed and turning out honest goods of superior quality, style and 
finish, suitable for the American market. 

Every day that passes goes to prove the accuracy of this fore- 
cast. Evidence could be piled up, were it necessary, to show 
that the industry has not been injured by the new rates, but 
enough has doubtless already been given. 

To summarize the matter, the new rates went into effect on 
January first, at a time of comparative dullness in the woolen 
industry both here and abroad. They induced, just as they 
were intended to do, a marked increase of imports, notably in 
cloths and dress goods. There has apparently been consider- 
able disappointment on the part of British producers at the 
comparatively small amount of business actually developed, and 
on the part of American importers at the quality of the goods 
obtained. Meanwhile, with free wool, the American industry 
has gone steadily along, and at the outbreak of the war it was 
in stronger shape than it had been seven months earlier. No 
one would maintain that the adjustment is yet completed, but 
thus far it has gone forward with remarkable smoothness and 
with but a tithe of the disturbance that might reasonably have 
been expected after a fifty-year experience of unlimited protec- 
tion. The European war now intervenes to stop the develop- 
ment of foreign competition, which might otherwise in time 
force improvements on those mills that are backward ; for as 
a trade writer remarks : " One of the chief reasons for the lack 
of progress in the woolen industry is the apathetic attitude of 
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manufacturers relative to the introduction of new machinery 
and improved processes." ' This statement is by no means true 
of all our mills. 

If the woolen industry gives no indication of serious injury 
under the new duties, perhaps it need not be said that no other 
important industry has hoisted distress signals. 

Imports of cotton cloths rose from $7,758,000 to $1 1 ,846,000 
during the year, the whole growth being in bleached and col- 
ored cloths — not a staggering import when compared with our 
1909 product of $456,000,000 in woven goods. Imports of 
knit goods nearly doubled, reaching $5,672,000 in 19 14, as 
against a domestic product of $125,000,000 in 1 909. Speaking 
on July 15, Mr. Lincoln Cromwell said: "A year ago we of the 
underwear business were a good deal scared by tariff changes. 
. . . The underwear tariff was cut nearly in half, and yet, won- 
der of wonders, nothing has happened. . . . The French 50-cent 
balbriggan has arrived, but is not wanted." " The cotton indus- 
try as a whole had more spindles working in June 1914, than 
a year earlier, and cotton consumption was 1500 bales greater.3 
June brought complaints of labor shortage and in August it was 
declared so acute that the mills probably could not operate over 
90 per cent of capacity without running plants over time. 4 Such 
facts confirm the justice of the Reporter s observation in its issue 
of April 16: "A peculiar feature of business conditions at the 
present time is the fact that the textile industry which sup- 
posedly would suffer most from the change in our tariff law 
seems to be more prosperous than industries which were sub- 
jected to a considerably smaller change in rates." 

Iron and steel imports have actually declined under the new 
rates, though some lines, like cutlery, show increase. During 
the hearings of 19 12- 13, iron and steel men repeatedly conceded 
that they did not fear the immediate results of tariff reduc- 
tion because steel makers the world over were busy ; but when 
depression came, then under low rates the dreaded foreigner 
would overwhelm them. The rates actually being in effect, we 

' American Wool and Cotton Reporter, May 19, 1914. 

2 Ibid. July 16. 3 Ibid. July 23. * Ibid. August 13. 
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find the Iron Age, under the caption, " The New Tariff Not Yet 
Tested," speaking thus in its issue of March 26 : 

This showing [the February import figures] cannot be taken as proof 
that the lower tariff duties will not stimulate imports ... At present 
this country is purchasing sparingly both abroad and at home ... It 
will be remarkable, indeed, when we have a trade revival, if it will not 
be found that foreign manufacturers will figure notably in participating 
in the benefits of the enlarged volume of business. 

The disaster that was to come in the period of depression is 
now postponed to the next time of prosperity, but a disaster 
that is always lurking around the next corner is likely in time 
to lose its terrors. Better-founded, perhaps, is this objection : 
" Such operations [imports] will keep American prices from 
rising to the levels that in the past have been required to com- 
pensate our steel makers for lean years and that will be just as 
necessary in the future to yield earnings sufficient for renewals 
and new construction." * To quote the same authority again : 

While the tariff has had hardly a fair chance to develop its influence in 
the machine tool situation, owing to the dull times, enough has come 
up to indicate that foreign machinery will not, at least for some time to 
come, make any serious invasion of the American market, certainly not 
to the point of affecting prices. ' 

If imports will not affect prices in dull times, when will they do 
so ? The iron men are discovering that they are not hurt by 
the cutting of their protection. In fact, no competent observer 
has seriously contended that the depression of the iron and 
steel business was in any way due to tariff changes, for all the 
facts clearly contradict the assertion. 

The same story could be repeated over and over in other in- 
dustries, were it necessary. Some manufacturers have been 
experiencing anxious days, it is true, and many are making per- 
plexing readjustments ; but broadly speaking it is already clear 
that no great industry has been seriously crippled by a real and 
occasionally radical tariff reduction. This result was expected 
by disinterested students of the measure, but business men gen- 

1 Iron Age, May 28. ' Ibia, July 30. 
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erally were scarcely expected to recognize it so promptly. The 
dulness of business has not been generally attributed to the new 
tariff. The political causes alleged (and political causes always 
are alleged) have far more generally been the refusal of higher 
freight rates and the Democratic anti-trust program. In fact, 
it is hard to find any sign of a widespread belief that the 
tariff has had any active connection with general business con- 
ditions — an indication of unusual sanity in our public opinion. 

On the other hand, the hope of lower prices has been con- 
spicuously disappointed. Dun's quotations of wholesale com- 
modity prices in New York at the beginning of July 1914, as 
compared with the same date a year earlier, show 133 declines, 
92 increases and 58 unchanged prices. Index numbers run as 
follows : 

Bradstreet Annalist 

July I, 1913 8.9521 138 

Oct. 1, " 9.1526 142.2 

Jan. 1, 1914 8.8857 142.05 

Apr. i, " 8.7562 142.91 

July 1, " 8.6566 145-49 

Sept. i, " 9-7572 162.46 

Bradstreet's, being a summation of prices of 96 commodities, 
reflects the general slight downward trend of prices in 1913-14; 
but a three per cent decline from July 1, 19 13, to July 1, 1914, 
does not suffice for redemption of campaign promises. The 
Annalist number, giving prices of twenty-five food commodities, 
and consequently reflecting perhaps better the "cost of living," 
shows an actual increase between the two dates. Even a com- 
parison of prices of fourteen standard woolen cloths during 
the first six months of 19 13 and 1914 shows less than a nine per 
cent decline in the latter period. 1 Tariff reduction as an im- 
mediate means of reducing the cost of living is shown to be a 
failure. On this side as well as on the other, we have only an- 
other demonstration of what well-informed persons have long 
known, that whatever influence our tariff may have had in the 
past, it has become at the present a force of third-rate impor- 
tance in our industrial development. 

1 Bulletin National Association Wool Manufacturers, July, 1914, p. 290. 
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The result is likely to be the disappearance of the tariff as a 
first-class political issue — a consequence for which we may well 
be devoutly thankful. On the one side, the protection idol 
appears to be already pretty well shattered, and no beating of 
tom-toms suffices to call the worshipper back to his temple. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful whether our voters will again 
be led to expect magical benefits of any sort from tariff reduc- 
tion. While no one can tell what a year may bring forth, the 
outlook appears good for more rational thinking concerning 
our tariff policy, and, in consequence, more rational action. 

The effects of the European disaster on our trade policy are 
not wholly easy to foresee. It means to an extent a further 
period of virtual prohibitory protection; but it also means an 
almost certain extension of foreign investment and trade, par- 
ticularly in South America. When the day comes on which 
the industries of Europe again meet ours in vigorous and 
bracing competition, our thought may well center on our foreign 
rather than our domestic markets, and we may go farther along 
the path of trade freedom on which we have entered. We 
have already realized, as evidenced by the Underwood act, that 
our manufacturers do not need to have national preserves 
longer maintained for their benefit. On the other hand the 
war, by showing us our dependence on Europe for countless small 
necessaries of manufacture, has demonstrated the futility of any 
program of national economic isolation short of prohibition. 

It is not inconceivable that when the world comes out 
from the blackness of the war-cloud, the United States may 
emerge as a leading exponent of liberal ideas, not only in pol- 
itics and international relations, but in trade as well. Nationalis- 
tic ideas of commerce, of which we have had our full share, 
have contributed to those conceptions of national rivalry and 
hostility that are now bearing such bitter fruit. Possibly we 
may yet forsake these ideas, and in time come to stand with 
that small number of nations that believe international com- 
merce to be not economic warfare but actual international coop- 
eration. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 

Columbia University. 



